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tember, and then the banks of the Gironde present a scene of 
activity and bustle. Every road is crowded with ox-carts and 
cheerful groups of pickers ; the air resounds with songs and 
laughter. But beautiful as the locality appears, it abounds in 
marshes and stagnant pools which render it unhealthy ; and 
gay and cheerful as are the groups of vine-dressers', fearful 
scene9 have been enacted on that very ground. There raged 
the horrors of the civil war, when the revolutionary party 
overcame their antagonists the Girondins, and swamped even 
the very name of the department. One cannot regard the old 
lighthouse— la Tour de Cordouan— without remembering the 
deep tragedy of the revolutionary struggle, when the lily of 
St. Louis gave place to the Bonnet Rouge. 

The present building is elegant in form and rich in architec- 
tural ornament. The structure is circular, the vestibule 
extensive and carefully fitted up, while the lofty turret is 
surmounted by the lantern, the light of which affords a safe 
guide to mariners entering the estuary of the Gironde. The 
first story of the tower is known as the king's apartment, richly 
and profusely ornamented, the exterior decorated by a colon- 
nade of Doric pillars which support the first gallery. The 
second story has been consecrated as a chapel, and is of a 
circular form, enriched by Corinthian pillars and sculptures of 
great beauty; it is lighted by a double range of windows, 
while over the entrance to the chapel is a bust of the architect, 
Louis de Foix, admirably executed, together with an 
appropriate inscription. The tower which rises from the 
summit of the chapel is occupied by a winding staircase, 
lighted by large and elegant windows ; a gallery surrounds 
the pharos, from which a commanding view may be had of the 
neighbouring coast line. 

The lighthouse of Cordouan is more richly ornamented, and 
possesses greater attraction in an architectural point of view, 
than any other on the coast of France. In structures of this 
sort attention is usually absorbed in the utility of the building 
rather than in any graceful appearance which it may present to 
the eye. But both beauty and utility have been united in this 
ancient specimen ; the harmony of its proportions, and the 
perfection of its decorations, are worthy of the strength of the 
tower and the firmness of its foundation. In these days 
utility is the great object of an architect, and for this taste is 
sometimes sacrificed and harmony disregarded ; but Louis de 
Foix, in this sublime monument of his genius, has lefp an 
edifice not only beautiful, not only valuable in the naviga- 
tion of the coast, but also a noble model of what such 
structures might be made. 

The number of lighthouses on the French coast was, in 
1839, fifty-nine; since that period the number has been aug- 
mented to 169, comprising thirty-seven of the first order. 
The beacon tower of Cordouan is one of very great import- 
ance, as the mouth of the Gironde is beset with sand-banks, 
rendering the passage difficult and dangerous to mariners 
quitting or entering the river. For antiquity, beauty, and 
utility, this lighthouse is peculiarly interesting. 



FACTS IN THE HISTORY OF ANIMAL 
MAGNETISM. 

The history of animal magnetism furnishes some of the most 
remarkable illustrations on record of the influence, through 
the imagination, of the mind upon the body, and of the dis- 
position in human nature which has led men, in all ages and 
nations of the world, to believe in the existence and agency of 
supernatural powers. A brief sketch, therefore, of its nature, 
and of some facts connected with its operation, may not be 
without interest. 

The phenomena which animal magnetism has been con- 
ceived to produce in those to whom its agency is applied, may 
be comprehended under two classes : those which occur whilst 
the person operated upon remains awake, and those which 
take place whilst he is asleep, or in a state resembling sleep. 
To the former class of effects belong, frst, various sensations, 
more or less painful, experienced particularly in those parts 



of the body which form the seat of disease, and which enable 
the practitioner to detect where that seat actually is ; secondly, 
convulsive and other nervous affections, which have been 
regarded by the advocates of this agency as salutary crises ; 
and thirdly, the removal of all diseases with which the mag- 
netised patient may be affected, the magnetic influence proving 
in this respect an universal curative of disease and preservative 
of health. 

To the second class of effects under which magnetic pheno- 
mena may be included, belongs the power which magnetised 
persons are said to acquire of carrying on a continued conver- 
sation with the operator, without being at all sensible of the 
presence of others, and sometimes in a language, and upon 
matters, with which, in a wakeful state, they are altogether 
unacquainted ; the power of , discovering the thoughts of 
others ; the power of receiving through the region of the 
stomach those impressions of external objects which, in 
ordinary circumstances, are received only through the peculiar 
organs of external sensation, or that power which, in the 
technical language of magnetism, is called the transference of 
the senses ; the power of detecting the internal changes which 
have been produced by disease in their own bodies, or in 
those of others with whom they may be placed en rapport ; 
the power of foretelling the nature of the changes which are 
to take place in their own maladies, or in those of others ; the 
power of instinctively suggesting the best remedies for the 
cure of these diseases; together with various other extra- 
ordinary powers of a similar kind. 

Such are the marvellous virtues attributed by its advocates to 
animal magnetism. To the former of these two classes of mag- 
netic phenomena the early practitioners of this mysterious art 
confined their pretensions ; but their modern followers extended 
their claims for the science to the wonderful manifestations 
included under the second class. In reference to the former, it 
maybe remarked, that the singular physical properties possessed 
by the magnet suggested to philosophers, as early as the age of 
Thales (600 B.C.), the probability that it was capable of exerting 
some special influence upon the human system ; and accordingly 
we find old writers ascribing to it various remarkable, but, at 
the same time, very opposite properties, some regarding it as 
possessed of decidedly injurious qualities, whilst others con- 
sidered it as endowed with highly salutary medicinal powers. 
In his " Essay on Internal Diseases," Hippocrates, the father 
of medicine, recommended magnesian, or loadstone, as a pur- 
gative ; subsequently, in the days of Galen it was employed 
in a pulverised state for a similar purpose ; and so late as the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries its use in this manner was 
extended to the treatment of a large class of diseases. Pul- 
verised loadstone was likewise employed as an external appli- 
cation. In Pliny's time it was used outwardly for diseases of 
the eye, and for the cure- of burns and scalds; and so on 
through the intervening centuries down to Paracelsus, the 
celebrated German physician and hermetic philosopher, who, 
in the sixteenth century, employed it largely as a remedy for 
numerous external injuries. And although Dr. Gilbert, an 
English physician, proved in the beginning of the following 
century that the magnetic properties of the loadstone were 
entirely destroyed in its pulverised .state, the use of the pow- 
dered magnet, both as an internal and external remedial agent, 
continued for a century longer. Nor was the employment of 
the magnet in its entire state less ancient or general than that 
Which was made of it as a powder. But this belief in its 
curative efficacy seems to have formed only a part of a great 
system, whose advocates appear to have recognised magnetism 
as a general power pervading the whole universe, and estab- 
lishing connexion between all its various parts. It remained, 
however, for the celebrated Mesmer to construct out of these 
abstract notions of a universal magnetic influence, a regular 
system, which has taken his name, and which claims for 
animal magnetism, thus reduced to a science, all the wonderful 
powers to which reference has been made. These claims 
have been so extensively discussed, and so differently esti- 
mated, as to render useless any expression of opinion upon 
their merits. 
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Their celebrated author was born at Mersburg, in Suabia, in 
1734. After studying medicine for several years in Vienna, he 
took his degree as Doctor of Medicine, and settled as physician 
in the Austrian capital. The first public announcement of 
his discovery of animal magnetism as a remedial agent was 
given by him, in 1775, in a letter to Dr. TJnzer, of Alcona. In 
his Memoirc sur la Decouverte du Magne'tisme Animal, published 
in Paris four years later, he gives the following account of 
it : — " Animal magnetism is a fluid universally diffused ; it is 
the medium of a mutual influence between the heavenly bodies, 
the earth, and animated bodies ; it is continuous, so as to leave 
no void; its subtilty admits of no comparison; if is capable of 
receiving, propagating, communicating all the impressions of 
motion ; it is susceptible of flux and reflux. The animal body 
experiences the effect of this agent ; by insinuating itself into 
the substance of the nerves, it affects them immediately. 
There are observed, particularly in the human body, properties 
analogous to those of the magnet ; and in it are discerned 
poles equally different and opposite. The action and the 
virtues of animal magnetism may be communicated from one 
body to other bodies, animate and inanimate. This action 
takes place at a remote distance, without the aid of any 
intermediate body ; it is increased, reflected, by mirrors ; 
communicated, propagated, augmented, by sound ; its virtues 
may be accumulated, concentrated, transported. Although 
this fluid is universal, all animals are not equally susceptible 
of it; there are even some, though a very small number, 
which have properties so opposite, that their very presence 
destroys all the effects of this fluid on other bodies. Animal 
magnetism is capable of healing diseases of the nerves imme- 
diately, and others mediately. It perfects the action of 
medicines ; it excites and directs salutary crises in such a 
manner, that the physician may render himself master of them. 
By its means he knows the state of health of each individual, 
and judges with certainty of the origin, the nature, and the 
progress of the most complicated diseases ; he prevents their 
increase, and succeeds in healing them without, at any time, 
exposing his patient to dangerous effects or troublesome con- 
sequences, whatever be the age, the temperament, or the sex. 
In animal magnetism, nature presents a universal method of 
healing and preserving mankind." # 

As might be expected, the announcement of this new and 
marvellous agent excited violent controversy. With few ex- 
ceptions, all the physicians and men of science in Vienna de- 
clared it to be chimerical, and its discoverer a cheat. Thus 
treated, Mesmer left the Austrian capital, and after travelling for 
some time through various parts of Germany and Switzerland, 
and performing some wonderful cures, he went to Paris in 1778. 
On reaching this new and favourable theatre for his exploits, his 
first care was to procure public apartments for the treatment of 
his patients. Hither flocked peer and peasant in such numbers, 
that his rooms were insufficient for the crowds who wished to 
avail themselves of his universal remedy. To enter into all the 
particulars of his career in Paris, however, would not be in 
keeping with the object of this short paper. As in Vienna, so in 
the French capital, the faculty, with a few zealous exceptions, 
were unanimous in their opposition. But, supported by the 
influence of many patients of rank, he continued to carry out 
his new theory with much €clat and success. He propounded 
the principles of his system to large and applauding audiences, 
and illustrated their application to the cure of diseases, to the 
complete satisfaction of all who heard him. He applied to the 
government and obtained the patronage of the queen, through 
whose influence he succeeded in his application for a chateau and 
its lands, withilarge yearly pension, to enable him to carry out 
his principles on a more extensive scale. The grant, however, 
was coupled with the condition that a commission should be 
formed by the government to examine into and report upon his 
proceedings. With this Mesmer refused to comply, and soon 
after left Paris and repaired to Spa. Thither he was followed by 
many of his wealthiest and most influential patients, who, on 
condition that he would communicate to them his doctrine and 
practice, bound themselves to pay him the enormous sum of ten 
thousand louis cl'or. On receiving this sum, Mesmer returned to 



Paris, and recommenced his public practice as before ; but, 
quarrelling with the disciples of his system, from whom he had 
received the sum just mentioned, he quitted France, and retired 
to his native place, where he died in the early part of 1815. Such 
is the history of the discoverer of animal magnetism, which, 
since his time, has more generally been called by his name. 

The mode of bringing the magnetised under the influence of 
the magnetic fluid was peculiar. M. Bailly, who, together 
with Lavoisier and Benjamin Franklin, was appointed by the 
French government to examine into the principles of the 
system, gives a detailed account of the manner in which it 
was applied. In the middle of the room in which the patients 
were collected was placed a large circular vessel, made of oak, 
about a foot or a foot and a half in height ; the interior of this 
vessel was filled with pounded glass, iron filings, and bottles 
containing magnetised water arranged symmetrically; the' 
cover of the vessel was pierced with numerous holes, in which 
were placed polished iron rods of various lengths, and capable 
of being moved; this was called the baquet, or magnetic tub. 
Bound this the patients were placed in rows, each holding 
one of the rods of iron, the end of which he applied to the 
part of his body which was the supposed seat of the disease. 
A cord passed round their bodies united the patients to one 
another, and sometimes they formed a second chain by taking 
hold of each other's thumbs. A piano-forte charged with 
magnetic fluid was placed in the corner of the room, and 
various airs were played upon it to put the patients into a state 
of quiet, and dispose them to receive the magnetic action. At 
some distance stood the operator, who held in his hand a 
polished and pointed rod of iron, from ten to twelve inches 
long, which served to concentrate the fluid which issued from 
himself, and thus render it more powerful in its action upon 
the patients. During this process, which consisted of various 
passes by the finger and rod of the magnetiser, the applica- 
tion of his hands, and the pressure of his fingers on the hypo- 
chondria and on the regions of the abdomen, the patients were 
variously affected. Some were calm, and experienced but 
little effect ; others coughed, spat, felt pains, local or general, 
and had profuse sweatings ; whilst others again were thrown 
into violent convulsions. These convulsions were extraor- 
dinary, from their number, their duration, and their violence. 
All, however, were completely under the .power of the 
operator, whose voice, gesture, or look, could immediately 
rouse them from whatever state they might be in. 

Though animal magnetism excited very, great and general 
attention on the continent, it never thoroughly took root in 
England. Latterly, however, a greater amount of attention 
has been directed to the subject, which has been investigated 
by several eminent physiologists. The well-known case of 
Miss Martineau has been the most remarkable in connexion 
With its history for several years. Since and before this 
alleged demonstration of the curative power of magnetic 
agency, many claims have been put forward in its favour. But 
whilst many of the facts recorded admit of little doubt, they 
have been so remarkably misrepresented through the feelings 
of those who have observed and narrated them, that men of 
science, disgusted with the imposture of some and the credulity 
of others, have generally shunned its investigation, and turned 
a deaf ear to what they consider the pretensions of its pro- 
fessors. It must be admitted, however, that the advocates of 
these "pretensions" are neither undistinguished nor few. 
When it is found— as it is in England — that medical men of 
high standing willingly resign, honourable and lucrative ap- 
pointments, forfeit the confidence of their professional brethren, 
and, as a natural conseqvience, lose much of their previously 
extensive practice, simply on account of their advocacy of 
such claims, it is unreasonable to reject them as altogether 
without foundation. Men who deliberately sacrifice all that 
they prize most highly, for the sake of their attachment to 
certain principles, may at least be presumed to have full 
confidence, in the soundness of those principles. And when, 
in addition to this, they are men whose capability of forming 
a correct judgment cannot be denied, the presumption in 
favour of their conclusions becomes very stroug. 



